He applied this term not only to homiletics, i.e.., the
art of preaching, but to all the "sciences" taught at the di-
vinity college.
In 1870 he decided to take his summer practical studies
in his native village. The only thing of interest there was
the little river Kachnya. His choice surprised his fellow
students. "Why the Kachnya? They dreamed, if not of the
canyons of Colorado, then at least of the peaks of Ai-Petri
in the Crimea, of the Kungur caves, the lofty Pamirs, or the
volcanoes of Kamchatka. Only those parts of the Earth
seemed interesting to them where it was seen in its gigantic
nakedness, and where the vestiges of its agonizing birth pangs
were visible. The ordinary face of the Earth, a thousand
Kachnyas, all as like as drops of water, had no attractions
for them! But this sturdy country lad, Dokuchayev, was
of the opinion that the Kachnya was interesting precisely
because there were thousands of rivers like it, because the
land, for millions of square miles, was like that in his native
village, because it abounded in green forests, grew the food
that people lived on, and which, if dug, gave access to end-
less layers of rich, black soil. And" what really surprised
Dokuchayev was that science knew more about the glaciers
of Greenland and the geysers of New Zealand than about this
vast land that surrounds us, and which people call by the sa-
cred name of Mother.
And so he went to study the Kachnya. He took for his
companion a fellow villager, Andrei Piun. On basic ques-
tions, the Milyukovo peasant and the St. Petersburg uni-
versity student understood each other perfectly.
In 1871, Dokuchayev read a paper at a meeting of the
St. Petersburg Naturalists' Society "On Alluvial Formations
Along the River Kachnya." This was his first scientific
work.
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